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them, he says, "They may not have been regular dwellings, but rather 
places of worship or sacrifice, when the neighbouring tribes met to re- 
gale themselves with rude banquets." 

I have visited the Birkle Hills, and the conclusion I have arrived 
at regarding them is, that they are natural hills, like the hillocks of 
blown sand amid which they stand. They differ from the other 
hillocks in being firmer, more consolidated, and covered with small 
stones from the beach. They have, too, at their base and on their 
sides, "kists,"like those at the burial mound containing human bones, 
and they seem all to have had cairns of beach stones heaped over 
them. Were these hills " of the same class as the other conical mounds 
of Caithness, viz., consisting of concentric circular walls and cells or 
chambers in the interspaces between the walls," as Mr. Laing says 
they may be, how comes it that we have on these "ancient buildings," 
the graves of a people still older, " the aboriginal race of North 
Britain?' The thing is absurd. These mounds are hillocks of blown 
sand that have been consolidated by their having been the rendezvous 
of the country folks on occasions of wrecks, from their being nearest 
the scenes of such disasters. They are on the same raised beach with 
the graves and the harbour mound, therefore cannot be older than 
they. "The Cyclopean building of unhewn stones from the beach" 
has been the place of shelter for the night-watchers, and the " ovens," 
or "fire-places," are the hearths where the crowds lighted their fires 
not only to warm themselves, but to cheer perhaps the embayed 
sailors during their dismal nights. Then look at the relics found : 
nails of iron, charcoal, stones split by heat, bones all charred, whorls, 
fragments of iron, etc., just what such gatherings of men and women 
as I have pointed at might be expected to leave. 

Birkle Hills, whence came the name Birkle 1 It is not Scotch, it is 
not an English word ; then whence came it 1 An ingenious friend 
suggests it may be the name or something like the name of a ship 
wrecked at Keiss, or perhaps a corruption of the Dutch word "Berigten" 
or Brichten, to advise, to inform, from the mounds having been the 
look-out post of a Dutch crew there cast ashore. From so many 
graves, and all of one type being on and around the mounds, we may 
not unreasonably infer that they are those of one crew, imply a large 
ship, and that the ship gave name to the hills. 

Conclusion. — I respectfully submit in conclusion, that the views Ml 1 . 
Laing has taken of the shell-mounds and graves at Keiss are at 
variance with the teaching's of the geologist, the archasologist, and 
the anthropologist ; and that there is a want of proof in his premises, 
and of logic in his deductions. 

On Human He-mains at Keiss. By George Petrie. 

Caithness, Wick, Sept. 9tli, 1865. 
My dear Dr. Hunt, — On Thursday I visited, along with Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Cleghorn, the Kirk Stanes, two or three miles 
from Keiss, the Shell Mounds of Keiss, and the Birkle Hills. The 
"Kirk Stanes" is a large mound or ridge, about seventy-five paces long, 
in the middle of a moor, and is covered with stones set on end, assurn- 
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ing at some places the appearance of stone circles. On the crown of 
the ridge there are three distinct circular-shaped mounds, the highest 
of which is at the east end, and contains the ruins of what I think 
undoubtedly has been a chambered tomb, about eleven feet long and 
seven to eight feet wide. On searching among the debris thrown out 
of the chamber, Mr. Anderson picked up a fragment of iron which, on 
examination, I recognised to be a nail with a large head and a rivet 
at the other end, which had formed part of a wooden shield. I have 
exactly similar fragments from one of the graves in Westray, where 
the shield when found preserved its form. We also found several 
shells of the " barnacle" in the corner of the chamber. 

I think it is to be much regretted that Mr. Laing did not examine 
the shell mounds more thoroughly. I also visited the so-called Long 
mound. Perhaps it may be thought presumptuous in me to express 
a decided opinion in opposition to Mr. Laing, but having become 
familiar with the appearance of the sepulchral mounds of Orkney in 
sandy districts, and observing that the Keiss mound is of a similar 
character, I had little difficulty in forming an opinion on the subject. It 
is similar to mounds in Westray, and I believe is a natural formation. 
If dug into to a sufficient depth, I believe it would be found that the 
sand has accumulated around a nucleus of beach stones thrown up by 
the waves into a ridge along the shore, and that the graves have been 
made ill the sand hill or ridge so formed. Various reasons might be 
given, did time permit, to corroborate this ; but I can at present 
merely remark that I noticed that a section of the sand made by a 
road shows that the sand is stratified just as is seen in the Links of 
Westray and other places where the sand has been deposited by natural 
agents. 

I next visited the Birkle Hills. That they are artificial is just as 
certain as that the so-called long mound is natural. Mr. Laing seems 
to have only penetrated a short way down through the top of the 
two mounds. On the top of the smaller one I picked up among 
the debris thrown up by Mr. Laing's excavation a small fragment of 
iron, like a spear point, and on the same spot two fragments of stone 
which I at once identified as portions of a stone vessel or cinerary 
urn, as I have seen many of the same kind of stone and form indi- 
cated by the fragments, and have still some in my possession. One of 
the fragments is a part of the lip or mouth of the urn. Mr. Anderson 
showed me last night the fragment with a hole in it, which Mr. Cleg- 
horn maintained had been made by the Pholas perforating it. Mr. 
Cleghorn denied that it was artificially made, or that it formed part 
of an urn. The moment I saw it I recognised the usual form of hole 
which I have more than once observed in the bottoms of stone urns. 
I have in my possession an urn containing three similar holes in the 
bottom. On taking the fragment into my hand, I pointed out to Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Shearer the marks of the tool distinctly visible on 
the stone, and these are still more distinct on the fragment I picked up. 
I also showed them that the fragment was the edge of the bottom of 
the urn, so that we have got a portion of the mouth and also of the 
bottom of a stone urn which has had one or more holes in it to let 
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the water run out. Dr. Mitchell had also given in to Mr. Cleghorn's 
opinion " that facts are stubborn things," but experience greatly aids 
in reading them aright. 

I have been endeavouring to explain to Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Shearer the various types of antiquities in Orkney, so that they may 
have less difficulty in examining the antiquities here, which I find 
generally resemble those in Orkney. 

Can you not get the association to give me a moderately reasonable 
grant of money to explore thoroughly any of the more perfect of the 
large barrows still extant in Orkney, or to ascertain by excavations 
the exact form and nature of the surrounding defences of the Broch 
in Shapinsay, which Mr. Balfour opened ? None has been thoroughly 
examined or exhausted. I would rather have a good specimen well 
done than several only partially. 

I had nearly forgotten to remark that it appears to me that the 
finding of the iron and the fragments of an urn seem to point to a 
secondary interment, and as the urn is in pieces, and only portions 
found, probably it belonged to an older interment, and had been dis- 
turbed and broken when the interment to which the iron belongs was 
made. I have communicated the foregoing in case you think it worth 
to add it to your notice of the Caithness antiquities. I have arranged 
with Messrs. Anderson and Shearer to communicate additional in- 
formation to them about the Orkney antiquities, to guide them in 
their own researches. 

Hoping to hear from you on my arrival at Leith, 

I remain, yours very truly, 

Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A. George Petrie. 

On Human Remains at Keiss. By Jos. Anderson, Esq., Loc.Sec.AS.L. 

As I have been asked to give my opinion regarding Mr. Laing's 
book and the Keiss remains, I shall do so as shortly as I can. I have 
already alluded to the matter in the Journal, but having now seen Mr. 
Laing's description and the drawings of the weapons, etc., I shall 
make a few observations regarding the several questions likely to be 
raised in connection with the discussion of the subject. 

And first, on the general question, after having minutely examined 
a considerable number of the other ancient remains of the county, I 
find it impossible to resist the conclusion that the Keiss remains to a 
large extent are not capable of explanation by comparison or analogy 
with them. In saying this I refer specially to the " burial mound " 
so-called, with its contained graves, and relics. They are entirely, so 
far as is yet known, sui generis, and although it has been ascer- 
tained that similar graves, and a mound exactly analogous to the 
Birkle Hill have been found on the Ackergill side of the Bay of 
Keiss, the one does not explain the other. More extensive and rigid 
examination of the whole locality of Keiss is absolutely necessary 
before reliable conclusions can be deduced, either as to the age of 
these graves, and mounds with refuse heaps, or as to their true relation 
to the other antiquities of the county. The abounding and ingenious 
speculation with which Mr. Laing's book is filled I regard as quite 



